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MEN OR INSTITUTIONS 



SHAILER MATHEWS 
The University of Chicago 



One after another the philosophical theories which in the eigh- 
teenth century gave birth to republics are being discredited. Not 
that they have been proved utterly false or quite impracticable; 
rather they are seen to be only partial. The eighteenth century said 
very confidently that all men are created free and equal; the twentieth 
century says that this equality and freedom by the very nature of the 
case can refer only to men as citizens. The eighteenth-century 
philosopher put a man over against his environment; the twentieth- 
century sociologist makes him a part of his environment. It is not 
so long ago that it was naively believed that a republic would be a 
panacea, not only for political, but for all sorts of social, troubles. 
The last hundred years have shown that the utmost inequality can 
exist in a republic. In a word, the conception of man as an individ- 
ual is giving way to that of man as a part of a great social unity. The 
figure with which we now think of society is not that of a sand-heap 
composed of independent grains, but rather that of a great body in 
which members work independently and yet in each case are con- 
ditioned by their relations to the whole. 

It has resulted inevitably, therefore, that the institution — that is 
to say, the law or custom or organization in which the social will has 
expressed itself — is no less influential than it was one hundred years 
ago. Modern institutions may be different, indeed many of them 
are radically different from those of our forefathers, but they are 
quite as influential. Indeed, we could not do without them. Such 
things as Sunday observance, marriage, private property, corpora- 
tions, educational institutions, churches, the conventions of society, 
and innumerable other things which constitute the surroundings in 
which we find ourselves, and which to a greater or less degree control 
our action, are so many helps which the experience of humanity has 
invented, and, on the whole, accepted as advantageous and helpful 
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for the development of our common life. The dream of anarchists 
is likely always to remain a dream, whereas the all but universal 
obsession, which we call socialism, is everywhere to a greater or less 
degree affecting thought and legislation. 



Men, and some women, of a certain temperament, are at war 
with institutions. In some cases this revolt is against the smaller 
conventions of society and concerns little else than the length of one's 
hair, the style of one's necktie, the wearing of velveteen coats, and a 
genial hilarity at restaurants. Such men and women are mere 
Bohemians, and their petty independence has about the same relation- 
ship to the current of earnest living that the foam on a millstream 
bears to the stream itself. They lend a certain picturesqueness 
to the social landscape even when their unconventionality itself 
becomes conventional. At the other extreme of this frivolity is the 
terrible earnestness of the revolutionist. How indifferent this new 
social spirit may become to social institutions is evident in the 
great revolution through which the Russian Empire is now passing. 
But should it succeed in accomplishing greater destruction than it 
has already wrought, it must still face, as Frenchmen and Americans 
in the eighteenth century had to face, the very much more difficult 
work of constructing new institutions, and these in turn will regulate 
the life of every Russian. Practically the first efforts of a revolu- 
tionist are devoted to the breaking down of detested institutions. 
Sometimes this revolt includes only political institutions, but in most 
cases outside of the practical-minded Anglo-Saxon race, it extends 
also to the customs of society, and however it may express itself in 
words, runs to the elevation of the rights of the individual until those 
of society as such are quite forgotten. 

But we should not allow ourselves to overlook the fact that no 
matter how passionate and ill-judged these revolts against institu- 
tions may be, they represent a great truth just as truly as institutions 
themselves represent an elemental need of our social life. Reduced 
to its lowest term this revolt, born sometimes of necessity, sometimes 
of sheer impatience, represents that which is very likely to be for- 
gotten by the thoroughgoing conservative, and particularly by those 
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who to any considerable degree are benefitted by these institutions. 
And this great fact is the worth of the individual human soul. So 
long as humanity lives upon the earth, this struggle between the rela- 
tive importance of a man and institutions will go on. It is a con- 
dition of our progress. Its importance is more than academic; it is 
one of the most vital problems in today's life. 

And it is something more than a question of the form of govern- 
ment. We find ourselves swept into the struggle whether we live in 
a democracy or a monarchy. We may be temporarily content with 
political forms, but that very content seems to bring out into sharper 
relief our discontent with certain other institutions. The sense of 
injustice is one of the elemental things in life, and the demand for 
rights will be as long-lived as the race. The struggle to remove 
injustice, to destroy superstition, to place some masterful truth in 
better perspective, to convince ourselves and the world that a man 
cannot afford to give anything in exchange for his soul, constitutes a 
most precious heritage, but it also gives rise to some of the most per- 
plexing questions. On the one side, we recognize the need of an insti- 
tution; on the other side, we recognize the supremacy of human 
welfare. How can the two be adjusted ? 

Human well-being, it must be recalled, is not necessarily the well- 
being of a given human being. A war conducted for a noble cause 
is intended to benefit a nation; but individual patriots will suffer and 
die. Similarly in business. It is undoubtedly true that great 
economies have been established and the comforts of life more widely 
distributed through the concentration of industries. But every such 
concentration represents sorrow and defeat brought to some individual. 

The problem of adjusting the institutions to human welfare is not 
as simple, therefore, as it may be considered. At its best, it is really 
three-fold. There may be, first, a condition in which an institution 
is obviously injurious to human well-being. There is, for instance, 
slavery. At certain stages in the development of human society 
slavery was undoubtedly relatively beneficial. It was better that a 
conquered tribe thould be kept in bondage and used for industrial 
purposes than that they should be massacred. But there came a time 
when slavery was no longer beneficial, but only a survival of a lower 
stage of social development. At such a time as that there can be no 
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question to which side the ethical balance should swing. The insti- 
tution must be abolished. The fact that certain men would lose 
money if their slaves were set free is a matter to be adjusted in a wise 
way, but the institution as such is without the pale of mercy. 

Secondly, there are situations in which the interest of the individual 
must be sacrificed to the institution. Reference has already been 
made to a war waged in the interests of society, but an even more 
striking illustration is to be found in the institution of marriage. 
There can be no doubt that the institution brings hardships to indi- 
viduals. Yet, with the exception of certain radical thinkers, nobody 
would seriously contemplate the abolition of marriage as an institu- 
tion. It is too advantageous to humanity as such to be abolished 
because of the exceptional suffering it may entail. 

The third and more difficult situation arises in periods of transi- 
tion, when institutions are being changed or evolved, and individuals 
are suffering in consequence. Expediency is here not to be quite 
identified with right. It is possible, for instance, for a man or a 
group of men to take advantage of laws, which, being the outgrowth 
of other conditions, no longer apply to those coming into existence, 
and so to use them as to bring great advantage to themselves and 
injury to others. Such procedure may go so far as materially to 
affect social life. The question as to whether in such a course of 
procedure it is just that individuals shall be sacrificed is not precisely 
a question as to whether or not the procedure brings advantage to 
some particular group of men. It rather concerns the general tend- 
ency of the transition and the new institutions. Do they, on the 
whole, conduce to human well-being ? At this point, of course, there 
will be a very sharp difference of opinion. The losers will not be as 
enthusiastic for the change as are the victors. But weakness, no 
more than might, makes right. There have been innumerable cases 
where, under such conditions, it has been for the benefit of society at 
large that economic changes should come about, though many men 
suffer loss in the changes. Yet he must be indeed a brave and wise 
man who can feel thoroughly content when, in the interests of the 
ultimate good of society, he moves on, relentlessly crushing the 
interests and lives of other men ! 
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II 

The issue is not merely economic or political. It is moral. We 
make a fatal mistake when we release any phase of life from the 
decalogue. A non-moral economic problem is as ghostly as an 
economic man. A non-moral patriotism is the last resort of 
scoundrels. Seek to evade it though we may, some divine "Thou 
shalt" or "Thou shalt not" meets us whenever we seek to institute 
any change in the social order, and we are forced back and away 
from expediency or compromise to the elemental considerations 
enforced by the Christian religion. 

We may as well face the matter honestly. Unless our Christianity 
has something to say to us worth our hearing relative to this vital 
struggle between the good of the individual and the permanence of 
the institution, it will be not merely society that suffers. It will be 
religion as well. We have long since passed the point where our 
faith can be a matter of Aristotelian logic or of aesthetic adoration 
of stained glass windows. 

And Christianity has its message — not a program, but a prophetic, 
soul-searching, conscience-finding message. The clear moral judg- 
ment of Jesus illumines our path. In a day and land in which rever- 
ence for the institutions was supreme Jesus declared with unmistak- 
able clearness and impressive concreteness that institutions are for 
men and not men for institutions. This yields us one fundamental 
principle, which once stated becomes self-evident, that the institu- 
tion is not an end in itself; it is an aid to the achievement of human 
well-being. 

The attack of Jesus upon the tradition of the Pharisees well 
illustrates his attitude. If there is anything noble in the history of 
the world, it is the determination of men like the Pharisees to create 
institutions which shall embody the will of God. From this point of 
view Pharisaism is by no means a matter of two thousand years ago. 
It is representative of a tendency which we find today, and which our 
grandchildren and their grandchildren will find in their day — the 
tendency to elevate an institution above man. The danger lies 
indeed in the blessing. Some social institution is seen to be essential 
to religious and moral welfare, and men are told to submit to it. 
The sabbath, for instance, arose from, and represents, a real need 
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in human life. The Pharisee in his endeavor to formulate with great 
precision the means by which the sabbath should satisfy this need 
erected a tremendous edifice of legislation with thirty-nine different 
classes of things which could not be done on the sabbath day. It is 
clear enough to us that such legislation was excessive, yet it is very 
difficult to see wherein it was illogical if once its premises be granted. 

Jesus' attack was not upon the institution of the sabbath as one 
of the necessary things of life. It was rather upon sabbath legislation. 
No man ever saw more clearly than he the possibility that the law 
of God could be made of no effect through human institutions. His 
demand was not that the sabbath should be abolished but that it 
should be adjusted to human welfare. The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath. 

Similarly in the case of marriage. Jesus recognized an element 
of possibly legitimate concession in the Mosaic recognition of divorce, 
yet at the same time he saw that as a recognized social institution 
it was defeating the fundamental fact of marriage. He therefore 
reinstated the institution of marriage in its old supremacy. It was 
something indispensable for human welfare. Similarly in his cleans- 
ing of the temple, his recognition of sacrifice, his criticism of fasting 
and almsgiving. There is everywhere clear discrimination between 
those institutions which are furthering human welfare and those 
which are oppressing and hindering human welfare. Jesus favored 
the one, he opposed the other. Outgrown institutions and parasitic 
institutions were alike condemned. 

Paul's treatment of the law was similar. Christianity had not 
lived long before the apostles were brought face to face with the ques- 
tion as to how they should treat the religious survivals received from 
Judaism. The law both on its written and oral side was one of the 
best institutions Hebrew antiquity had bequeathed to the times of 
Jesus. The Thorah was possibly the noblest survival humanity, 
until the time of Jesus, had ever seen. It was accredited a divine 
origin and was obeyed with almost fanatic punctiliousness. It was 
certain to demand of all Christians an obedience equal to that paid 
it by the Jews. Yet Paul declared the Christian was freed from the 
law. A more revolutionary position no man ever took, but his 
grounds are perfectly evident. Valued as was law; given, though it 
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had been, by God through the hands of angels; intended to be a 
minister of grace, it had become a minister of sin. Christian experi- 
ence, Paul saw, was hindered rather than benefitted by its require- 
ments. Until Christ had come, it had been the best thing that the 
world possessed. After the Spirit had entered into man's heart it 
was a lesser good to be avoided, an institution that was outgrown. 
Here again the principle is clear. Any institution that no longer 
ministers to human welfare is to be abandoned. Any age can apply 
this to its own situation. The moral sense may not lead a man or 
society to evolve at once the most desirable substitution for feudalism 
and monarchy and the municipal boss, but it does teach man to see 
that such institutions are outgrown because they are injurious. 

Such a principle, however, is essentially destructive, and Jesus 
and Paul were something more than mere iconoclasts. They not 
only destroyed outgrown institutions, but they set in motion forces 
which were to construct others better fitted to minister to human 
welfare. If Jesus would not put the new wine of messianic enthu- 
siasm into the old bottles of asceticism, it was only that his little com- 
munity might be the freer to develop its own way of fife and its own 
simple customs. Paul refused to permit the gentile Christians to 
become Jews; but he strenuously insisted also that they should not 
be anarchists. They were to regard all social conventions up to the 
limits of a strong conscience and the duty of helping the weak. No 
more sensible advice relative to the relation of existing institutions 
will be found than that contained in his discussion of meats offered to 
idols, and the general social conventions of Corinthian life. And 
even more positive is his treatment concerning the rapidly develop- 
ing customs within the church itself — the treatment of the poor, the 
observance of the Lord's Supper, the choice of officers, and the entire 
matter of church organization. In each case his cardinal insistence 
is that all things shall be done for edification. That is to say, insti- 
tutions were to be developed which should express and carry to still 
further effectiveness the Christian spirit. Is not this the very heart 
of his otherwise difficult reference to the charism of administration ? 

But here again there is to be seen something other than the mere 
rule of thumb. The Christianity of the New Testament had no 
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social program and had no social philosophy and had no social 
revolution. The early Christians were to be subject to the king. 
Christian slaves were not to be freed, and Christian slave-owners 
were not to be zealous to emancipate their human chattels. The 
explanation is plain: As things were then in the Roman empire the 
Christian spirit had not become sufficiently extensive to warrant the 
destruction of an empire or even of slavery. But all this does not 
mean that history as we know it was not implicit in the early Chris- 
tianity. It was only a matter of time when the fact that men were 
brothers was to make it impossible to hold them as slaves, and the 
fact that men were children and subjects of the great King of Heaven 
was to make it impossible to submit to an autocracy. As fast as the 
Christian spirit became sufficiently socialized, either in church or 
state, to precipitate itself in institutions, institutions came. The fact 
that they came often with terrible suffering is a melancholy commen- 
tary upon the fact that the march of goodness and justice is very 
slow and that men learn painfully the lesson that the most lasting 
victories are those won by love. 

Ill 

It is here that biblical teaching touches life. That institution 
which is clearly destroying human welfare should be reformed or 
abolished, and, on the other hand, every new development of the 
Christian spirit must in some way express itself in some social 
institution. 

I am aware that these principles may seem mere generalities. But 
they are also elemental, so intimate and penetrating as to reach the 
very center of man's moral life. As in the time of Jesus, the Chris- 
tian man of today is confronted by the very simple alternatives: 
Does this or that institution make for human welfare ? Is or is not 
the Christian spirit effectively expressed in social institutions ? You 
cannot answer the one without answering the other. A Christian 
society must often be destructive, but at the bottom it must be con- 
structive. The kingdom of saints, if it ever comes, will not be a 
mob of iconoclasts. 

If once a man attempts to put these two supplemental principles 
into actual operation, he will quickly see that they are singularly 
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coercive. There are, for instance, many institutions in today's life 
which, however conducive they may be to a certain well-being, are 
being bought at too high a price of human suffering. A cotton mill 
is an admirable institution, but a cotton mill that succeeds by ruining 
little children is a curse. He who harms his neighbor, except in the 
way of the painful and inevitable accompaniment of wholly unselfish 
efforts, injures, not only his neighbor, but the entire community. 
There is no moral necessity that men should be ruined in order that a 
distillery should pay dividends. Economic progress is purchased 
too dearly if it breeds indifference to the suffering of individuals, a 
hardening of men's hearts, and a brutalizing of social life. Better 
that the wheels of material progress should move a little more slowly 
than that they should become the wheels of a new juggernaut. If a 
man wishes to know his Christian status he should ask himself, in the 
quiet of his own conscience, the simple question as to whether he 
chooses to pursue a course of action calculated to build up an insti- 
tution which reeks with human suffering. He may find new mean- 
ing in those words of John that bid us judge of our love of God by 
the genuineness of our love for men. If it be urged that modern 
society is still partly based on war, the only reply can be : So much 
the worse for society. There is in this fact no call for the Christians 
to join with the victors in ordering a general massacre. Jesus never 
bids a man succeed. He dared himself to fail. Any disregard on 
our part of the rights and interests of individuals is at the risk of our 
own souls. 

But must not the individual sometimes be sacrificed to the interests 
of society ? He assuredly must. The glory of our race is that it can 
produce heroes and martyrs. There even come times when men 
must deliberately cause suffering to their fellows in behalf of some 
institution which promises vast ultimate good. The patriot gives 
himself for his country. The father voluntarily foregoes his own 
advantage for his children. The citizen is forced to pay taxes even 
against his will. A board of trustees demands the resignation of the 
incompetent instructor for the good of the students. The employer 
is certainly justified in discharging his employee whose carelessness 
endangers the safety of others, or whose wastefulness destroys the 
dividends of the company. The inventor imperils the wages of 
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multitudes of men who know how to use only the methods of manu- 
facture which his invention displaces. But Gcd save us here from 
charlatans and fools and rascals ! He must be a wise man who can 
lay down rules that would apply to all cases, or even to a single case. 
The problem is too deep for rules. It calls for principles and con- 
science. The welfare of all is the supreme consideration, and that 
not material welfare only, but the highest good to the community 
from every point of view. Yet no mere intellectual application of 
this principle will suffice to guide one's conduct aright. To such 
apprehension there must be added a genuine regard for men, a sense 
of the value of the individual, and real brotherly love. Thus we 
return as ever to the need of intelligence and religion; not intelligence 
only, nor religion only, but both in the same human soul. Neither 
doctrinaire socialism, nor theoretical altruism, nor impulsive gener- 
osity can solve the problem. Intelligent apprehension of principles, 
sagacity in handling situations, deep-seated love are alone adequate 
to the task. And the greatest of these is love. 

Human society is not a chemical laboratory in which experiments 
can be carried on without ever thinking of the injury we may do to 
others. A human life is not a chemical element. Success is no 
criterion of conduct. A man is to seek, first, the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and deep in that righteousness is human love. 
After all concessions have been made, after all the need of self-sacrifice 
has been exploited, there yet remains the fundamental teaching of 
Christian morality — the Golden Rule. No amount of sophistry can 
quite wipe that out. A civilization that makes institutions superior 
to men is a civilization to be destroyed. And the God of love and 
justice will destroy it. 



